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Summary 

Federal personnel may be subject to certain conflict of interest restrictions on private employment 
activities even after they leave service for the United States government. These restrictions — 
applicable when one enters private employment after having left federal government service — are 
often referred to as “revolving door” laws. For the most part, other than the narrow restrictions 
specific to procurement officials or bank examiners, these laws restrict only certain 
representational types of activities for private employers, such as lobbying or advocacy directed 
to, and which attempt to influence, current federal officials. 

Under federal conflict of interest law, at 18 U.S.C. Section 207, federal employees in the 
executive branch of government are restricted in performing certain post-employment 
“representational” activities for private parties, including (1) a lifetime ban on “switching sides,” 
that is, representing a private party on the same “particular matter” involving identified parties on 
which the former executive branch employee had worked personally and substantially for the 
government; (2) a two-year ban on “switching sides” on a somewhat broader range of matters 
which were under the employee’s official responsibility; (3) a one -year restriction on assisting 
others on certain trade or treaty negotiations; (4) a one-year “cooling off’ period for certain 
“senior” officials barring representational communications to and attempts to influence persons in 
their former departments or agencies; (5) a new two-year “cooling off’ period for “very senior” 
officials barring representational communications to and attempts to influence certain other high- 
ranking officials in the entire executive branch of government; and (6) a one-year ban on certain 
former high-level officials performing certain representational or advisory activities for foreign 
governments or foreign political parties. 

In the legislative branch, this law applies the one-year “cooling off’ period, as well as the 
restrictions on representations on behalf of official foreign entities and assistance in trade 
negotiations, to Members of the House and to senior legislative staff. United States Senators are 
subject to a two-year “cooling off’ period in which they may not lobby Congress after leaving the 
Senate. 

“Procurement personnel” in federal agencies are not only limited in their post-employment 
representational, lobbying, or advocacy activities on behalf of private entities after leaving 
government service, but they are also prohibited from receiving compensation from certain 
private contractors for a period of time after being responsible for procurement action on certain 
large contracts as government officials. Procurement personnel also have additional rules on 
reporting “contacts” from prospective employers who are government contractors. 

The provisions of an executive order issued by President Obama on January 21, 2009, impose 
stricter limits on certain executive branch personnel. Full time, non-career presidential and vice- 
presidential appointees, including non-career appointees in the Senior Executive Service, and 
excepted service confidential, policy-making appointees, are barred after leaving the 
Administration from “lobbying” any executive branch official “covered” by the Lobbying 
Disclosure Act (2 U.S.C. §1602(3)), or any non-career SES appointee, for the remainder of the 
Administration. Additionally, all appointees who are “senior” officials subject to the statutory 
one-year “cooling off’ period on lobbying and advocacy communications to their former agencies 
must now abide by such “cooling off’ period for two years. 
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C onflict of interest regulations and restrictions on certain private employment opportunities 
for a federal officer or employee do not necessarily end with the termination of the 
officer’s or employee’s federal service. This report is intended to provide a brief history 
and description of the provisions of federal law restricting employment opportunities and 
activities of federal employees after they leave the service of the executive or legislative branches 
of the federal government. The conflict of interest provisions applicable after one leaves 
government service to enter private employment are often referred to as “revolving door” laws. 



Background: Legislative History and Intent of 
Provisions 

Post-employment, “revolving door” statutes restricting certain subsequent private employment 
activities of former federal officers and employees were enacted as early as 1872, and again in 
1944. 1 Aportion of the current statutory provision, at 18 U.S.C. Section 207, was enacted in 1962 
as part of a major revision and recodification of the federal bribery and conflict of interest laws. 2 
That post-employment conflict of interest law was then amended and broadened by the Ethics in 
Government Act of 1978, 3 which added certain one-year “cooling-off’ periods for high-level 
executive branch personnel, limiting their post-employment advocacy activities before the federal 
government for one year after leaving office. After President Reagan vetoed a major 
congressional revision of the post-employment law which had been passed by Congress in 1988, 4 
Congress adopted as part of the Ethics Reform Act of 1989 most of the changes in the vetoed 
legislation. 5 The statute has been amended several times since 1989, including extensive technical 
amendments in 1990. 6 In 2007, as part of legislation dealing with lobbying laws and internal 
congressional rules on gifts, changes were made to the revolving door statute increasing the one- 
year “cooling off’ period for “very senior” executive officials and for U.S. Senators to two years, 
and broadening the one-year “cooling off’ restrictions for covered senior Senate staff. 7 



1 17 Stat. 202 (1872); 58 Stat. 668 (1944) and 41 Stat. 131 (1919), recodified at 18 U.S.C. §284, June 25, 1948, 62 Stat. 
698. See discussion in The Association of the Bar of the City of New York, Special Committee on Conflict of Interest 
Laws, Conflict of Interest and Federal Service, at 44-53 (1960). 

2 P.L. 87-849,76 Stat. 119, October 23, 1962; see H.Rept. 748, 87 th Cong., 1 st Sess. (1961). 

3 P.L. 95-521, Title V, 92 Stat. 1824, 1864, October 26, 1978. 

4 S. 2334, 99 th Congress (Senator Thurmond), was reported out favorably by the Senate Judiciary Committee (S.Rept. 
No. 99-396, 99 th Cong., 2d Sess. (1986)), and in the 100 th Congress the Senate Judiciary Committee again reported out 
legislation amending the post-employment laws (S. 237, S.Rept. No. 100-101, 100 th Cong., 1 st Sess. (1987)). An 
amendment in the nature of a substitute was offered by Senator Thurmond for himself and Senators Metzenbaum, 
Levin, and Specter on February 3, 1988, and the legislation (S. 237) was amended on the Senate floor and passed on 
April 19, 1988. In the House, the Judiciary Committee reported out a clean bill (H.R. 5043) on October 6, 1988 (H.R. 
Rpt. No. 100-1068, 100 th Cong., 2d Sess.), which passed the House on October 12, 1988. Amendments were offered to 
the House bill and agreed to in the Senate on October 18, and after the House substituted compromise provisions for 
the bill, the House and Senate passed the legislation on October 21, 1988. The legislation was formally presented to the 
President on November 14, 1988, subsequent to the adjournment of the 100 th Congress. The President announced his 
intention not to sign the bill on November 23, 1988, and issued a statement of disapproval. The “pocket veto” was 
effective on November 25, 1988, upon the President’s failure to sign the bill. 

5 P.L. 101-194, Title I, §101(a), 103 Stat. 1716, November 30, 1989, as amended. 

6 P.L. 101-280, 104 Stat. 149, May 4, 1990. 

7 P.L. 1 10-81, September 14, 2007. See, S. 1, 1 10 th Congress, Sections 101-105, 301, 531-532. 
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